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ABSTRACT 

This article explores the school context of tracking, 
with a mention of the societal contexts of tracking. A brief review 
of tracking practices, assumptions, and evidence of effects is 
included in the beginning of the paper. Several relationships within 
the schooling context of tracking are discussed: (1) student 
characteristics and track placement; (2) track systems and track 
placements; (3) track systems, student placements, and learning 
opportunities; and (4) responses, outcomes, and future placements. 
Throughout the article, a set of hypotheses is raised to account for 
tracking v s effects and its persistence as school practice. These 
hypotheses are as follows* (1) the schooling context of tracking 
consists of a complex set of relationships among structures and 
events within schools, and this schooling context has long-term 
consequences for students' cognitive and affective outcomes; (2) the 
societal context of tracking — specifically, historically grounded 
assumptions and shared norms about how schools should respond to 
student diversity — shapes the content and processes of school 
tracking; and (3) contextual considerations can explain tracking's 
persistence in schools despite empirical evidence against its 
effectiveness. Extensive references are included. (SI) 
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Tracking in Secondary Schools: 
A Contextual Perspective 



Jeannie Oakes 
The Rand Corporation 



Tracking is nearly ubiquitous in secondary schools despite evidence suggesting 
its general ineffectiveness and likely negative effects on students in low tracks. 
Here it is argued that consideration of two contexts in which tracking is 
embedded is required for understanding how tracking works and why it per- 
sists. The schooling context (tracking's consequences for school and classroom 
practice) permits understanding of how tracking's educatioral effects may oc- 
cur. The societal context (the beliefs, values, and circumstances that originally 
influenced the institution of tracking and may continue to shape current prac- 
tice) provides an understanding of why tracking, and not some other approach, 
was adopted as the means for managing student diversity. It also provides in- 
sight into how race and class were historically confounded with tracking and 
may continue to influence practice. Analyses of these contexts suggest that 
tracking profoundly influences the day-to-day conduct of schools and reflects 
assumptions about how schools should respond to student diversity. This con- 
textual view of tracking permits an understanding of why tracking is not easily 
reconsidered. 



For at least 60 years, schools have practiced tracking and ability grouping, 
and researchers have attempted to determine whether it "works." Does 
tracking enhance schools ability to educate their diverse student popula- 
tions? Researchers typically oppose tracking because the bulk of the 
empirical literature finds it to be generally ineffective (see, e.g., reviews 
by Esposito, 1973; Noland, 1985; Persell, 1977; Rosenbaum, 1980a). De- 
segregation litigation has focused attention on the contribution of tracking to 
unequal schooling for poor and minority children (Oakes, 1983b); and sev- 
eral courts, ruling on the schooling rights of the educationally handicapped 
to "mainstreamed" education, have cited negative effects of tracking (see, 
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e.g., Mills v. Board of Education, 1972; Pennsylvania Association of Re- 
tarded Children v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1971). Several recent 
educational reform proposals and schooling reports have criticized the nega- 
tive consequences of tracking (Achievement Council, 1985; Goodlad, 1984; 
National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983; Powell, Farrar, & 
Cohen, 1985); some advocate abandoning the practice (Adler, 1981; 
Berman, 1985, Goodlad, 1984). 

Despite empirical evidence, court decisions, and reform proposals, 
tracking remains a nearly universal practice in secondary schools. Usually, 
tracking is not seriously questioned by practitioners and policymakers; it is 
simply "how schools w, k. w When the issue is raised, practitioners usually 
support tracking for its benefits to students, and because it seems to ease the 
instructional problems posed by individual differences. Their experience in 
managing schools and classrooms has apparently convinced practitioners 
that tracking is necessary. 

Unfortunately, the tracking literature provides only limited understand- 
ing. Until quite recently, two questions have been of primary interest.: The 
first, "Does tracking work?," has resulted in numerous studies of tracking's 
effects on students' cognitive and affective outcomes. The second question, 
"What determines track placement?," has promoted considerable inquiry 
into the influence of student characteristics such as race, class, and prior 
achievement on track assignments. Seldom has either of these questions led 
researchers to investigate tracking practices themselves, how tracking prac- 
tices affect the distribution of learning experiences, or how, in turn, these 
features of tracking may contribute to student outcomes. Thus, although we 
have some compelling evidence that tracking works against many (often poor 
and minority students) and in favor of few (often privileged whites), we have 
little understanding of how tracking produces those outcomes. Moreover, 
the research provides little insight into why tracking remains entrenched in 
secondary schools despite the lack of empirical support for its effectiveness. 

ThL article explores tracking from a contextual perspective. It argues that 
two contexts in which tracking is embedded are particularly important for 
understanding how tracking works and why it persists. The first is the school- 
ing context of tracking, that is, tracking's consequences for school and class- 
room practice. This schooling context, increasingly of interest to researchers, 
permits some understanding of how tracking's educational effects may oc- 
cur. The second context is the societal context of tracking, that is, the beliefs, 
values, and circumstances that originally influenced the institution of 
tracking in comprehensive secondary schools and may continue to shape cur- 
rent practice. This societal context provides a broader understanding of why 
tracking, and not some other approach, was adopted as the means for man- 
aging student diversity. It also provides insight into how issues of race and 
class were historically confounded with tracking and may continue to be in- 
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fluentiai. Analysis of these schooling and societal contexts suggests that 
tracking profoundly influences the day-to-day conduct of secondary schools 
and both reflects and interacts with fundamental assumptions about how 
schools should respond to student diversity. This contextual view of tracking 
permits a fuller understanding of why tracking is not easily reconsidered or 
changed. Before considering tracking's contexts, however, a brief review of 
tracking practices, assumptions, and evidence of effects is in order. 



WHAT IS TRACKING? 

Tracking * ■ students who appear to have similar educational needs and 
abilities into ntte classes and programs of instruction. Two forms of 
tracking predorm although each is found in a variety of permutations. 
One form found a 5 ■ lost senior high schools is curriculum tracking. Students 
are classified x$ h\ one or another track, and are expected to complete se- 
quences of courses designed for college-preparatory students, vocational stu- 
dents, or general track students. Some schools do not have all three of these 
tracks, and others have more. Jot example, in California, differing college 
requirements encourage separate tracks for students preparing for entrance 
into the more selective University of California system and the somewhat less 
selective California State University system. Other schools have separate 
tracks for vocational students with a business emphasis and for those 
preparing for a trade. 

A second form of tracking, widely used at junior highs and middle schools 
as well as at senior high schools, is ability grouping, the division of academic 
subjects (typically English, mathematics, science, and social studies) into 
classes at different "levels" for students of different abilities. Like curriculum 
tracking, ability grouping also varies from school to school. At some schools 
all academic subjects are tracked; at others, some are not (most often social 
studies). Schocls also differ in the number of ability groups they form, and 
within the same school some subjects may have more levels than others. 
Some schools schedule students at the same ability level to stay together for 
blocks of subjects. At these schools a single decision about a student's ability 
often governs his or her placement in several subjects. Other schools track 
students separately for each subject. At these schools the same student might 
be placed in a "high ability" English class and in an "average" math class. 

In many senior high schools, curriculum tracking and ability grouping 
overlap. These schools have both separate college-preparatory, general, and 
vocational programs and ability grouping in academic subjects. So, for ex- 
ample, a student in the college-preparatory track might be taking an "hon- 
ors" English class, but also be in a "regular" section of college-preparatory 
math or science (Oakes, 1 985). More likely than not, the student in the voca- 
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tional curriculum track will be in one of the lower ability tracks, so the dis- 
tinction between the two types of tracking becomes more difficult to assess. 

But tracking is not iikely to proceed as neatly as the descriptions imply. The 
inflexibility and idiosyncrasies of developing the "master schedule" can cre- 
ate unplanned tracking, generate further variations among tracking systems, 
and may affect the courses taken by individual students as well. In some 
schools, for example, such elective subjects as art and home economics be- 
come low-track classes because college-preparatory students rarely have time 
to take them. In other schools, certain required classes, such as drivers' train- 
ing, health, or physical education, intended to be heterogeneous, become 
tracked when students' other track requirements keep them together for most 
or all of the day (Oakes, 1985). 

Despite these vrriations, tracking has common and predictable character- 
istics: 

1 . Students' academic performance is judged, and these judgments are the 
basis of group placements. 

2. Classes and tracks are labeled in terms of the performance levels of the 
students in them (e.g., advanced, average, remedial) or according to 
students' expected post-secondary destination (e.g., college-prepar- 
atory, vocational). 

3. The groups that are formed are not merely a collection of different but 
equally valued instructional groups, they form a hierarchy in schools 
with the most academic or advanced tracks seen as the "top." For evi- 
dence, we have only to look at how teachers jockey for assignment to 
the top tracks (Findley, 1984), 

4. The curriculum and instruction in various tracks are tailored to the per- 
ceived needs and abilities of the students assigned to them. 

5. Based on their track assignments, students at various track levels expe- 
rience school differently. 



WHAT ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLIE TRACKING? 

First, and clearly most important, school practitioners generally assume 
that tracking promotes students' achievement , that all students will learn best 
when they are grouped with other students of similar capabilities or prior lev- 
els of achievement. Fundamental views of human capabilities appear to un- 
derlie this assumption , including the belief that students' capacities to master 
school work are so disparate that they require different and separate school- 
ing experiences. Grouping is seen as the only appropriate means to accommo- 
date these differences. A second assumption underlying tracking is that slow 
or less capable students will suffer emotional as well as educational damage 
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from daily contact with brighter peers. Lowered self-concepts and negative 
attitudes toward learning are widely considered to be consequences of mixed- 
ability grouping for slower learners. Also widely held is the assumption that 
group placements can be made both accurately and fairly. Finally, most 
teacher? and administrators contend that homogeneous grouping greatly 
eases the teaching task. This assumption stems from the view that when 
tracks or ability groups are formed, the range of student differences is nar- 
rowed sufficiently to permit whole-class instruction (i.e., lessons organized 
around a common set of learning objectives, a single teaching strategy, com- 
mon learning tasks, and universally applied criteria for success and rewards). 



WHAT IS THE EVIDENCE? 
Effects on Student Outcomes 

Tracking's effects on student outcomes have been widely investigated. Un- 
fortunately, this body of work is plagued with studies of varying quality and 
conflicting conclusions. The bulk of the evidence, however, does not support 
widely held beliefs that tracking generally increases students' learning or that 
it enhai ces students' attitudes about themselves and schooling. 

Taken together, the literature on tracking's effects on student outcomes 
appears to support the following more specific conclusions. 

First, some tracking systems appear to provide a cognitive advantage for 
students who are placed in the top tracks. Recent analyses of High School 
and Beyond data, for example, provide evidence that membership in the 
college preparatory track has a positive influence on student achievement, 
even when student background characteristics and prior ability are con- 
trolled (Gamoran, 1986; Lee, 1986; Rock, Ekstrom, Goertz, Hilton, & 
Pollack, 1985). Further, when students are placed in accelerated courses or 
special programs for the gifted and talented, they appear to benefit (see, e.g. , 
the review by Kulik & Kulik, 1982). But these positive cognitive effects on 
high-ability students are not universally found (see Noland, 1985, for a recent 
review). Further, when advantages to students in the high-ability tracks do 
accrue, they do not seem to be primarily related to the fact that these tracks 
are homogeneously grouped. For example, controlled studies of students 
taking similar subjects in heterogeneous and homogeneous groups show that 
high-ability students (like other students) rarely benefit from these tracked 
settings (see Esposito, 1973; Kulik & Kulik, 1982; Noland, 1985, among 
others). Moreover, studies of students learning in small, heterogeneous, 
cooperative classroom groups provide evidence that the achievement of high- 
ability students can be enhanced in heterogeneous settings (Slavin, 1983; 
Webb, 1982). 
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Second, tracking systems appear to consistently hinder those students not 
placed in the top groups. Tracking is most often found to work to the 
academic detriment of students who are placed in low-ability classes or non- 
college-preparatory groups (see e.g., reviews by Calfee & Brown, 1979; 
Esposito, 1973; Findlay & Bryan, 1970; Froman, 1981; Noland, 1985; 
Rosenbaum, 1980b). Further, students in vocational tracks do not even ap- 
pear to be advantaged vocationally by their placements. Graduates of voca- 
tional programs may be less employable and earn lower wages than other 
high school graduates (Berg, 1971; Berryman, 1980; Grasso & Shea, 1979; 
Rubens, 1975; Stern, Hoachlander, Choy, & Benson, 1985). On the other 
hand, considerable support can be found for the positive effects on the least- 
able students of membership in heterogeneous classrooms (Esposito, 1973; 
Madden & Slavin, 1983; Noland, 1985; Persell, 1977; Rosenbaum, 1980b; 
Slavin, 1983). 

Third, the bulk of the research does not appear to support the assumption 
that slow students will suffer emotional strains when enrolled in mixed- 
ability classes. In fact, the opposite has often been found to result. Rather 
than helping students to feel more comfortable about themselves, the 
tracking process seems to foster lowered self-esteem, lowered aspirations, 
and negative attitudes toward school (Alexander & McDill, 1976; Esposito, 
1973; Noland, 1985; Rosenbaum, 1980a). Some studies have concluded that 
tracking leads these students to school misbehavior, and eventually to drop- 
ping out altogether (Schafer & Olexa, 1971). 

Fourth, tracking's net effect is to widen the initial differences among 
students (Calfee & Brown, 1979; Esposito, 1973; Findlay & Bryan, 1970). 
Even students who are initially similar in background and aptitude exhibit 
increased differences resulting from their placements in higher and 
lower tracks. Tracking, therefore, can be seen to affect student outcomes in- 
dependent of the characteristics that determined the track placement 
(Alexander, Cook, & McDill, 1978; Alexander & McDill, 1976). The net ef- 
fect appears to be cumulative, as studies investigating track mobility have 
found that students' track placements tend to be quite fixed and long-term. 
Students placed in low-ability groups in elementary school are likely to con- 
tinue in these tracks in middle schools and junior highs; they typically are 
placed in noncollege-preparatory tracks in senior high school. When mobil- 
ity between track occurs, it is most often in a downward direction (Oakes, 
1985, Rosenbaum, 1980a). Figure 1 illustrates this long-term tracking effect. 

How Are Track Assignments Made? 

The second topic of considerable investigation has been the determinants of 
track placements. To assign students to tracks, schools typically use stand- 
ardized test scores, teacher and counselor recommendations, prior place- 
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Figure 1 Long-term tracking effects. 



merits and grades, and (for some senior high school students) student choice. 
Considerable confusion exists in the research literature about which student 
characteristics contribute most to track placements. Studies can be found 
that conclude that tracking is a meritorious practice— based almost entirely 
on ability or prior achievement (Davis & Haller, 1980; Rehberg & Rosenthal, 
1978). Others conclude the opposite, that race and class have substantial in- 
fluence on placements (Alexander & McDill, 1976; Jones, Vanfossen, & 
Spade, 1985; Rosenbaum, 1980b). Some analysts suggest that the issues of 
class and merit cannot be disentangled. They argue that because race and 
class biases are embedded in measures of ability and prior achievement, by 
the time students reach secondary schools, track placement according to 
these measures cannot be seen as strictly meritorious (see, e.g., Amato, 1980; 
Rosenbaum, 1980b). Other work suggests that students from different back- 
grounds are given different types of information, advice, and counselor 
attention, and that race and class-based placements are produced in the ad- 
vising process (Cicourel & Kitsuse, 1963; Erickson, 1975; Heyns, 1974; 
Rosenbaum, 1976). 
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However, one finding about placements is undisputed: Disproportionate 
percentages of poor and minority youngsters (principally black and His- 
panic) are placed in tracks for low-ability or noncollege-bound students (Na- 
tional Center for Educational Statistics, 1985b; Rosenbaum, 1980a); further, 
minority students are consistently underrepresented in programs for the 
gifted and talented (College Entrance Examination Board, 1985). Other evi- 
dence indicates that additional race and class differentiation occurs within 
vocational tracks, with blacks and Hispanics more frequently enrolled in 
programs that train for the lowest-level occupations (National Center for Ed- 
ucational Statistics, 1985b; Oakes, 1983). These race- and social-class place- 
ment differences appear whether test scores, counselor and teacher recom- 
mendations, or student and parent choices are the basis for placement. 



IS TRACKING REQUIRED TO MEET 
cNDIVI'JUAL NEEDS? 

So far, 1 have argued that tracking is based in part on practitioners' beliefs 
that individual differences matter in instruction and that separate classes are 
required to deal with these differences effectively. Clearly, students differ 
when they enter secondary schools. There is ample evidence that these differ- 
ences influence learning, but separating students in order to accommodate 
the differences among them appears to be neither necessary nor appropriate. 

The evidence just cited indicates that tracking has proven to be generally 
ineffective. Almost 60% of students in American public high schools are not 
assigned to the top tracks at their schools (Lee, 1986), and the^e students ap- 
pear to be educationally disadvantaged by tracking. The literature suggests 
that students at all ability levels can achieve at least as well in heterogeneous 
classrooms, and those who are identified as of average or low ability usually 
do better in mixed groups. Moreover, educational theory and research have 
yet to identify particular individual differences that seem to require specific 
and separate instructional treatments (Good & Stipek, 1983); neither have re- 
search attempts to match particular treatments to student differences in apti- 
tudes been particularly successful (Cronbach, 1975). Further, a number of 
subject-area experts argue that a common curricular experience provides the 
most promising approach to high-quality programs for all students (see, e.g., 
Early, 1983; Romberg, 1983). 

The race and class consequences of tracking must be considered as well. 
Even if secondary school track placements are ostensibly "meritorious** (i.e., 
determined by prior school achievement), they usually represent judgments 
about supposedly fixed abilities. We could find appropriate the dispropor- 
tionate placements of poor and minority students in low-track classes if these 
youngsters were, in fact, known to be innately less capable of learning than 
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middle- and uppcr-middle-class whites. That is not the case. Or, might 
think of these track placements as appropriate //being in the low-track 
served to remediate the obvious educational deficiencies that many poor and 
minority students exhibit. If the low track placements served to prepare dis- 
advantaged students for success in higher tracks and lead them to future edu- 
cational O! post-secondary opportunities, we would not likely question the 
need for them. However, this rarely happens. 

Further compounding the lack oT evidence supporting tracking are 
compelling r f hical arguments for exposing all students to a common curricu- 
lum, even if individual differences among them prevent students from bene- 
fiting equaUy. For example, Fenstermacher (1983) argued that "using indi- 
vidual differences in aptitude, ability, or interest as the basis for curricular 
variation denies students equal access to the knowledge and understanding 
available to humankind"; and "It is possible that some students may not ben- 
efit equally from unrestricted access to knowledge, but this fact does not enti- 
tle us to control access in ways that effectively prohibit all students from en- 
countering what Dewey ca^ed, the funded capital of civilization ' " (p. 3). 
This ethical concern takes on added significance given the links between track 
placements and student background characteristics. Because poor and ethnic 
minority students are disproportionately hindered by the restricted access to 
knowledge that tracking creates, tracking appears to jeopardize equal educa- 
tional opportunity. 

In short, tracking's effects run counter to what school practitioners intend. 
Although the literature on track placements and outcomes provides many 
clues, it offers little evidence as to why tracking has these effects or why it is 
difficult for schools to recognize and respond to these findings. For insight 
into these issues, we must consider tracking within its schooling and societal 
contexts. 



THE SCHOOLING CONTEXT- SCHOOL AND 
CLASSROOM CONSEQUENCES OF TRACKING 

The schooling context of tracking includes conditions and events in schools 
and classrooms that affect and are affected by tracking. This schooling con- 
text encompasses, first, the ways the tracking system influences schools' or- 
ganization of curriculum and instruction generally, and, second, how mem- 
bership in a particular track influences the experiences of students. Until 
quite recently, studies of tracking have not typically examined these contex- 
tual aspects of tracking as important in themselves; neither has research at- 
tempted to account for them in studies of tracking's effects on student out- 
comes. This "black box" approach to tracking has limited our understanding 
both of how tracking works and why it persists. 
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Recent quantitative and qualitative studies have begun to document the ef- 
fects of tracking on such schooling events as students' course-taking patterns, 
the presentation of particular curriculum content, the use of various instruc- 
tional strategies, the creation of classroom environments, and the develop- 
ment of peer relationships. The differences uncovered show that the oppor- 
tunities to learn that result from these track-related c /ents are considerably 
greater for students enrolled in the top tracks. By placing these studies in a 
larger framework, wc can speculate about how the schooling context itself 
plays a role in producing the pattern of tracking effects described earlier. 

Figure 2 illustrates more specifically how an extensive set of conditions and 
events associated with tracking may contribute to student outcomes and the 
stability of student placements over time. The figure suggests complex rela- 
tionships among several elements: students' background characteristics, the 
particular tracking system the school employs, students' track placements, 
their school and classroom experiences, their responses to those experiences, 
their cognitive and affective outcomes, and their subsequent track place- 
ments. An important caveat goes with the following initial discussion of Fig- 
ure 2: The purpose here is to draw broadly some principal relationships 
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among contextual elements diagramed in the figure. The challenge is to avoid 
seeing these relationships as a set of linear relationships or mechanical pro- 
cesses. Once these principal relationships are sketched, the dynamics of how 
they operate will be suggested as an "iterative process" that is produced as 
teachers and students respond to circumstances in their schools. 

The relationships depicted in the figure highlight concerns quite different 
from those guiding the research discussed earlier. That work typically fo- 
cused on how student characteristics directly affect track placements and 
how placements directly affect student outcomes. Figure 2 shows several im- 
portant school, teacher, and student factors that may mediate track place- 
ments and outcomes. It suggests that tracking placements and effects may be 
influenced by the interplay of school and student characteristics within the 
school context. The sections that follow briefly review what a number of re- 
cent studies have learned about each of the relationships identified in the fig- 
ure, offer some additional speculations about their contributions to tracking 
effects, and identify important gaps in our understanding. 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
AND TRACK PLACEMENTS (Arrows #1) 

Beginning at the upper left side of Figure 2, the first set of relationships illu- 
strates that student characteristics determine track placements. Student char- 
acteristics are inputs to the tracking process to the extent that they influence 
how students begin the secondary schooling process. Clearly, student ability, 
prior achievement, self-expectations, and interests differ among students, 
and these differences influence students' initial skill level and shape the ease 
with which they learn. These and other characteristics— students' socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) and race, particularly— also influence the school's initial 
response to students. Differences among students are thought to require sep- 
arate and different instructional treatments, and students with similar educa- 
tional strengths and limitations or post-secondary destinations are sorted to- 
gether into tracks. This relationship is well documented in the studies of track 
placement determinants discussed earlier (e.g., student ability, aspirations, 
race, and class). 



TRACK SYSTEMS AND TRACK 
PLACEMENTS (Arrow #2) 

Track placements are influenced by more than just student characteristics; 
they are influenced by school characteristics as we!!. Although secondary 
school tracking systems share a number of common properties, they also dif- 
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fcr in some important ways: They can differ considerably in extensiveness 
(the number of subjects tracked), specificity (the number of track levels of- 
fered), placement criteria, and flexibility (whether students are placed sepa- 
rately subject-by-subject or whether a single decision about ail subjects is 
made)(Oakes, 1985). 

These variations among track structures and policies will influence how 
any particular student is classified and placed. Placement criteria (e.g., cut- 
off scores on standardized tests, prerequisite course requirements, and con- 
siderations of students' aspirations) are likely to differ from place to place. 
These differences are likely tc result in the same student being placed differ- 
ently at different schools. For example, recent studies contrasting tracking in 
public and Catholic senior highs found that schools in the two sectors differ 
in their track placements. This work suggests that student background char- 
acteristics are less influential in Catholic than in public schools, and that 
Catholic school placement practices result in about 204b more students in the 
college-preparatory track, even after student background characteristics are 
controlled (Kilgore, 1984; Lee, 1986). Other track policy variations such as 
"block scheduling" (students staying together at a particular level for classes 
in several subjects) can be expected to result in student assignments that are 
different from class-by-class placements. For example, a student who excels 
in math but is average in verbal skills might, under block scheduling, be 
placed in an average math class. Under a class-by-class system that student 
might be enrolled in a more advanced math class. 

TRACK SYSTEMS, STUDENT PLACEMENTS, AND 
LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES (Arrow #3) 

Both the track system at a school and a student's placement within that 
system influence the learning opportunities that the student has available. 
First, the school's tracking structures and policies shape opportunities by in- 
fluencing the courses offered. For example, schools that emphasize their vo- 
cational or general track are less likely to offer advanced courses in science, 
mathematics, and foreign language than schools with extensive college- 
preparatory programs (Rock et al., 1985). School policies also establish cur- 
riculum guidelines and norms about what learning experiences are most suit- 
able for students in the courses that are offered at various track levels. These 
also influence the learning opportunities. 

Students' learning opportunities are further prescribed by teachers' day-to- 
day decisions zboxl what knowledge and cta&Muum experiences wiii be ap- 
propriate. Track-specific learning opportunities are not simply created by 
teachers at various levels enacting a predetermined curriculum. Although 
track differences are established in curriculum guides that contain the knowl- 
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edge, skills, and activities thought best suited for different tracks, they are 
also daily mediated within classrooms by teachers' global preconceptions 
about what types of lessons best "meet the needs" of various groups (Metz, 
1978; Page, in press). 1 Nevertheless, although teachers may have considera- 
ble autonomy in creating classroom experiences, there appears to be a strik- 
ing regularity in the differences in learning opportunities experienced by stu- 
dents in different tracks. 

Access to Knowledge 

Track placements affect students' access to various course offerings and 
shape the paths they take through the school curriculum. Lower-track stu- 
dents have fewer mathematics and science courses available to them, and 
they are nearly always required to take fewer academic courses (California 
State Department of Education, 1984; Gamoran, 1986; Guthrie & Leventhal, 
198S; Vanfossen, Jones, & Spade, 198S). On the other hand, low-track stu- 
dents have greater access to elective courses in the arts and vocational sub- 
jects than most college-preparatory students, whose schedule of required 
courses allows little time for electives. The extent of differences varies among 
schools. For example, at Catholic senior high schools, students enrolled in 
nonacademic tracks typically take more academic courses and fewer electives 
than do their counterparts in public schools (Lee, 1986). 

Within academic subjects, additional differences are found. The emphasis 
in low-track classes is on low-level topics and skills, and tae focus of High- 
track classes is on concepts, processes, and higher-order skills (California 
State Department of Education, 1984; Davis, 1986; Hargt saves, 1967; Metz, 
1978; Oakes, 1985; Powell et aL, 1985; Squires, 1966; Trimble & Sinclair, 
1986). Beyond academic content is the socialization students receive in class. 
Some work has suggested that differences in classroom socialization among 
track levels parallels the anticipated adult work roles of high-, average-, and 
low-track students (Bowles & Gintis, 1976; Oakes, 1985; Rosenbaum, 1976; 
Schafer&Olexa, 1971). 

Teacher and Resource Quality 

We know little about the allocation of resources to various track levels, but 
several examples support a general sense that teacher and resource quality are 
more generously distributed to higher tracks. High School and beyond data 
indicate that students in the college-preparatory track have disproportionate 



'Some related investigations of teachers respon*. s' to student differences with instructional 
"prescriptions" for reading groups has taken place at the elementary ievel. Sec, for example, 
work of Borko, Shavelvon, and Stern (1981). 
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access to science laboratories (National Center for Educational Statistics, 
1985b). Other evidence supports the notion that teachers themselves are 
tracked, with teachers judged to be the most competent, most experienced, or 
with the highest status at the school assigned to the top tracks (Davis, 1986; 
Findley, 1984; Hargreaves, 1967; Rosenbaum, 1976). Some work has found 
that when teachers teach more than one level, their upper-track classes cap- 
ture most of their attention and energy (Rosenbaum, 1976). However, the re- 
cent Carnegie study of senior high schools suggests that the fewest teaching 
resources may be allocated to average-track students because these students 
are seen as "unspecial" (Powell et al., 1985). 

instructional Quality 

Findings on the classroom effects of tracking are consistent. There is a clear 
pattern of instructional inequalities for students placed in low-ability groups 
or noncollege-preparatory tracks (California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1984; Davis, 1986; Metz, 1978; Oakes, 1985; Trimble & Sinclair, 1986; 
Vanfossen et al., 1985). Differences have been found in the allocation of time 
(both in class and for homework), in teaching strategies employed, and in 
classroom climate. High-track students have the most time to learn. Teachers 
in high-track classes are clearer, more enthusiastic, and use less strong criti- 
cism, and classroom learning tasks appear to be better organized and of 
greater variety. Further, teacher-student relationships in high-track classes 
are more often characterized by warmth and supportiveness. Classroom cli- 
mate differences include greater student disruption, hostility, and alienation 
in low-track classes. Given these differences, it is not surprising that teachers 
prefer high tracks and have more management problems in low-ability 
classes (Evcrtson, 1980). 2 

Academic Expectations and Press 

Teacher expectations influence student outcomes. Academic press can be 
thought of as a combination of expectations and the focus and energy used to 
consistently "press" students toward academic accomplishments. Of interest 
here is how press is affected by the tracking context. A number of studies 
have documented the expected influences of a student's track level, and 



2 It is interesting to note that the perceived homogeneity of tracked clas-w appears to nhvi« ; 
the need to differentiate instruction within classes. Even though promising strategies do exist for 
dealing productively with heterogeneous student groups (see, e.g., the work on cooperative, 
small group learning, Slavin , 1983), little evidence exists that techniques are being used widely in 
secondary schools (Sirotnik, 1983). 
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'•track label/' on teacher expectations (see Persell, 1977, for a review of this 
literature). Thus it is not surprising to find that the press for academic learn- 
ing has been found to be distributed unequally within schools, and that, in 
the course of classroom interactions, students in higher tracks receive the 
bulk of it (Oakes, 1985; Page, in press). 

Track membership also influences students' peer associations in classes 
and in extracurricular activities, students' friendship choices (e.g., Alexander 
&McDiII, 1976; Rehbeig& Rosenthal, 1978; Rosenbaum, 1976), and the ac- 
ademic orientations of these friends (Varfossen et al., 1985). These associa- 
tions influence academic press. For example, peer relationships are impor- 
tant for school effort and academic aspirations (e.g., Coleman, 1961). When 
the peer group is oriented toward academics, student achievement is posi- 
tively affected (McDill &Rigsby, 1973; Persell, 1977). Further, because track 
placement is based on student attitude, behavior, and motivation, as well as 
ability, low tracks are particularly impoverished in peer dispositions toward 
achievement. 

All of the school-specific experiences discussed here illustrate a distribu- 
tion of knowledge, activities, and relationships to students that is influenced 
by the tracking system at their schools and their placement in it. These differ- 
ences, in turn, influence how students respond to their school experiences, to 
what they learn, and to which tracks they are assigned in the future. 



CHARACTERISTICS, OPPORTUNITIES, AND 
STUDENTS' RESPONSES TO SCHOOLING (Arrows #4) 

Both student characteristics and their opportunities to learn influence their 
responses to schooling, including their motivation for learning, the level of 
effort they put forth, and their actual classroom pursuits (e.g., what learning 
tasks they engage in). The knowledge and skills students are asked to learn, 
the classroom activities they engage in, their relationships with their class- 
mates, and the quality of teaching they experience are all likely to influence 
attendance, time spent on homework, and attention in class, to name a few of 
the most easily observed indicators of motivation and effort. These re- 
sponses, perhaps even more than background characteristics, further influ- 
ence what teachers attempt to accomplish in class. Recent qualitative studies 
of low-track classrooms provide some evidence of how this interactive proc- 
ess occurs (Everhart, 1983; McNeil, 1981, in press; Page, in press; Willis, 
it/7). Tiieac Siuutca aium cieaiiy thai tracking oi merely a neutral or 
passive conduit through which student characU cs "take their natural 
course" toward high-, average-, or low-achievement outcomes, aspirations, 
and attitudes. 
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RESPONSES, OUTCOMES, AND 
FUTURE PLACEMENTS (Arrows #5 and #6) 

Finally, Figure 2 posits that students* responses to schooling mediate the ef- 
fects of student characteristics and track-determined learning opportunities 
on outcomes. This suggested relationship is consistent with recent studies 
supporting a chain of influence from student characteristics, through track 
specific course-taking patterns, to student outcomes (Gamoran, 1986; Lee 
1986). Figure 2, however, goes further and suggests that students' responses 
to their track experiences directly affect student attitudes, aspirations, 
achievement, and access to further education. Thus, as a result of these 
mutual influences, Figure 2 depicts a cycle with student responses, an integral 
component of the schooling context, leading not only to outcomes but to fu- 
ture track placements as well. It is in the connection between these outcomes 
and completion of the cycle where the outcomes become next year's prior 
achievement, ability, and interest. This cycle is the context for understanding 
the evidence on tracking's effects. 



AN ITERATIVE PROCESS 

Largely because it occupies two-dimensional space, the depiction of the 
schooling context in Figure 2 creates an unfortunate linear impression. Un- 
derstanding tracking as a series of inputs, mediating variables, and outcomes 
is insufficient. Disentangling causes and effects over the long-term may 
prove impossible. Tracking as a contextual process is likely to spiral. At any 
point in time, a particular element (placement, student characteristics, class- 
room experiences, effort, achievement, etc.) may be an input, mediator, or 
outcome, a cause or an effect. Because track placements begin early (some 
suggest with first-grade reading group assignments), it is probable that the 
processes described in the figure cycle repeatedly during a student's schooling 
experience, not identically, but with each successive cycle building on the ef- 
fects of the previous series of interactions and effects. Small differences at 
any one point in time very likely add up over time. The impact is likely to be 
cumulative, in a particular direction, and, metaphorically, gather momen- 
tum. When the evidence about tracking effects is placed in this cumulative 
contextual perspective, the hypotheses suggested in Figure 3 can be rai«#d t 
The cycie depicted here shows how the schooling context structures tracking's 
long-term effects on student outcomes. 

Figure 3 suggests that initial and relatively small aptitude differences 
among students, often due to social background differences (Calfee, 1979), 
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Figure 3 The consequences of the tracking cycle. 



arc exacerbated by ability-group placement, resulting experiences, attendant 
attitudes, interests, and expectations, in elementary school. By middle school 
or junior high, track placement is more or less crystallized . The process cycles 
throughout secondary school, with the differences among students growing 
dramatically wider. 

This framework helps account for the "blindness" to tracking's effects 
of some practitioners and other school observers. Decisions at any one 
moment— especially in earlier grades— may seem slight and even go un- 
detected. Because differentiating decisions are made on the behalf of stu- 
dents, the supposed benefits of the moment (e.g., remediation) help to ob- 
scure the possibility of longer-range negative effects. In later school years, 
the accumulated increment?! effects of tracking are so consequential that the 
suggestion that students could benefit from a common curricular and in- 
structional experience is difficult to comprehend and accept. Even the sug- 
gestion that the tracking structure itself has played a part in creating these 
differences (rather than simply biology, culture, or merit) is not compatible 
with observed "reality." 
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THE SOCIETAL CONTEXT 



So far, schools and their tracking systems have been considered in relative 
isolation, as if they were untouched by a larger societal context. This is not 
surprising, as tracking is most often studied as a technical, pedagogical re- 
sponse to individual differences. Tracking, however, stems from and exists 
within a set of historical circumstances and values that provided the basis for 
its institution in American secondary schools. 3 Tracking also exists within a 
current social milieu that shares norms and expectations about what schools 
ought to accomplish. If academics and practitioners are to understand why 
tracking and not some other approach developed in response t" student di- 
versity and why it is so resistant to change, this context also requires scrutiny. 

Understanding the societal context of tracking is useful because it raises 
the possibility that the persistence of tracking rests more on social and histor- 
ical than on educational grounds. 4 It permits consideration of whether the 
continued use of tracking reflects some remaining, if unintended, influence 
of the events and assumptions that led to its adoption (Oakes, 1986)- 
whether, for example, the need to certify students as eligible for various post- 
high school opportunities overrides the potential educational benefits of 
common curricular experiences. In short, this perspective might help clarify 
some enduring anomalies. 

Figure 4 attempts to situate tracking into its larger societal context and to 
speculate how this context serves to influence current tracking practices. 

The process depicted in Figure 4 suggests that a school's student body char- 
acteristics, the perceived educational implications of race and class differ- 
ences, and prevailing beiiefb about secondary schooling's purpose to prepare 
and certify students for their adult roles in the workplace interact to influence 
the particular kind of tracking system that is developed. This hypothesis is 
consistent with evidence showing that tracking systems vary among schools 
serving different types of students in characteristic ways. For example, the 
number, size, and substance of tracks have been found to differ with the 
composition of schools' student populations— the greater the percentage of 
minorities, the larger the low-track program; the poorer the students, the less 
rigorous the college-preparatory program (Hanson, 1985, 1986). urther, 
High school and beyond data show that schools serving predominantly poor 
and minority populations offer fewer advanced and more remedial courses in 



fortunately, this history has been richly documented in several excellent sources. Sec, for ex- 
ample, chapter 6 in Powell et al.'s The Shopping Mall High School (1985). Other important 
sources include Callahan conen and Lazcisun iiyTi;, uuiumau \i^2>, Cg^:J (!?Si;, 

Kliebard (1979), and Lazcrson (1971), to name just a few. 

4 See Sirotnik and Oakes (1981, 1986) for a discussion of the possibilities and problems of 
context-based inquiry as an ongoing process in schools attempting to improve. 
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Figure 4 F ;c Setai context of tracking. 

academic subjects, and that they have smaller academic tracks and larger vo- 
cational programs (National Cent -t for Educational ' .uitis'acs 1985a; Rock et 
al., 198S). This work supports the hypothesis that schools design tracking 
structures that make sense to them, given their student populations and their 
beliefs about what programs are appropriate for them. 

Of course, minority and low-SES students are, on the average, lower in 
achievement by the time they reach secondary school, and schools respond to 
those differences with programs they see as educationally appropriate. But 
what is of particular interest here is that the prevailing view of appropriate 
schooling for these students— lower-track and vocational programs— is, in 
fact, often detrimental. Place* lent in these pre ams, as has been argued 
here, continues a cycle of restricted opportunity . , diminished outcomes, and 
exacerbated differences betweei lr v-irack students and their counterparts in 
higher tracks. These placements do not appear to either overcome students' 
academic deficiencies or to provide them access to high-quality learning 
opportunities. Despite this evidence, tracking persists. School practitioners 
appear to be impeded in their attempt to achieve educational ends bj socially 
influenced definitions of students' differences and socially influenced pre- 
scriptions for educational practice r > accommodate them. 5 



IMPLICATIONS OF A CONTEXTUAL PERSPECTIVE 

School practitioners support tracking because they are convinced that, con- 
sidering the tradeoffs, it is best for students. Because tracking enables 
schools to provide differentiated curriculum and instruction, practitioners 



5 See Popkcwitz (1983) for an insightful essay on the social and political bases for the defini- 
tions of individual differences and their pedagogical implications. 
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are persuaded that if students are placed in the "right" track, they will have 
the best opportunity for school success. Although the empirical evidence sug- 
gests a substantial gap between these intentions and the effects of tracking, 
the dilemma is that well-intentioned, hard-worVing people appear locked 
into a school structure that is contradictory to the expressed goals of school- 
ing. This is surely a testimony to the powe; and complexity of both the 
schooling and societal contexts of tracking. 

The schooling and societal contexts help to explain why practitioners re- 
spond to empirical findings on tracking with ambivalence. First, practition- 
ers almost universally recognize and lament the negative consequences of 
tracking on students in low-track classes; most teachers and administrators 
have had discouragingly unsuccessful experiences trying to make these pro- 
grams work. Many suspect that when a group of the lowest achieving and 
most poorly behaved students are together in classrooms, the individuals in 
the class perform far below what they might under other circumstances. But 
practitioners' concerns about protecting the educational opportunities of the 
top-track students are even more salient. Research conclusions that able stu- 
dents are likely to continue to do well even if they are placed in heterogeneous 
groups are dissonant with practitioners' experiences. The schooling context 
of tracking offers clear school advantages to students in the top tracks, and 
findings that Ugh-achieving students can learn equally well in mixed classes 
simply don't account for noticeable, concrete advantages practitioners, stu- 
dents, and parents can see in schools. 

Much practical concern centers on the perceived near-impossibility of 
teaching classes with a wide range of student ability. Maintaining current cur- 
riculum and instructional practices under conditions of classroom heteroge- 
neity is a mind-boggling proposition to practit^ners already struggling with 
too many students and ever-increasing expectations for improved achieve- 
ment. Instruction in secondary classrooms (regardless of track level) is 
grounded in the presumption of student homogeneity. It is characterized by 
competitive whole-group instruction; lecturing as the prevailing teaching 
strategy; common assignments, due dates, and tests for all students; and a 
single set of standards of competence and criteria for grades. Although diver- 
sity among students within tracks is evident, it is not thought to be of a mag- 
nitude to require multiple learning experiences. It is not so much that practi- 
tioners have had extended or deliberate experiences trying to teach heter- 
ogeneous groups at the secondary level; few have. It is more that they cannot 
imagine mixing what they believe to be two or three distinctly different 
groups of students and maintaining the high quality of instruction they see 
high-ability groups now receiving. 

Moreover, schools do not operate in a vacuum. Definitions of "individual 
ditferences" and of what tiif lerem biudems ' need" die auciai as well 
tional. Students who are identified as less able are more often those who have 
less socially and economically. These kids are often seen as more disposed to 
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working with their "hands" rather than their "heads." What they need is not 
seen to be the same abstract knowledge and skills that are suited to their more 
able peers. What they need is more often thought to be functional literacy 
skills and good deportment that will provide them entry into the lower levels 
of the work force. Given these socially influenced definitions, petitioners 
are not easily persuaded that a largely common curriculum taught mostly in 
heterogeneous groups is a prom ising approach to educating diverse groups of 
students. Further, alterations in school practice must pass social as well as ed- 
ucational tests. Certifying some for entrance into college and universities and 
preparing others with functional skills and acceptable workplace behaviors 
are what society expects from its schools. Even if practitioners were con- 
vinced of the educational value of "detracking" schools, the tracked curricu- 
lum is well suited to certifying students for different futures. 

Througout this article, I have raised a set of hypotheses to account for 
tracking's effects and its persistence as school practice. These hypotheses 
have focused on the importance of both the schooling and societal contexts 
of tracking. First, I have posited that the schooling context of tracking 
consists of a complex set of relationships among structures and events within 
schools, and that this schooling context has long-term consequences for stu- 
dents' cognitive and affective outcomes. Second, I have suggested that the so- 
cietal context of tracking— specifically, historically grounded assumptions 
ond shared nonns about how schools should respond to student diversity— 
shapes the content and processes of school tracking. Third, I have argued 
that these contextual considerations can explain tracking's persistence in 
schools despite empirical evidence against its effectiveness. 

These hypotheses imply that asking practitioners to rethink tracking is ask- 
ing them to reconceptualize fundamental school processes and purposes. Al- 
tering tracking practices in ways that might interrupt the now predictable cy- 
cle of student backf nd differences, track placements, and student 
outcomes requires ant.... standing of both its centrality and its complexity. 
The societal context of tracking must be examined for its relevance to school- 
ing assumptions and events. Th* schooling context of day-to-da> practices 
must be considered as integral to tracking outcomes. These contextual con- 
siderations can extend the frustrating "Does it work?" question to include the 
issues of "How?" "For whom?" a:id "Toward what ends?" For researchers to 
fully understand tracking and practitioners to make informed decisions 
about it, these questions must be addressed. 
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